AMONG THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


A SUMMER VACATION ALONG THE CORAL-REEFS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 

By Charles Frederick Holder. 


Chapter V. 

It was a glorious day, not a cloud was in the 
sky; the water was as smooth as glass, save when, 
now and then, the flapping tail of some big fish 
splashed the surface. The subdued roar at the outer 
reef sounded like far-off music, the white Keys and 
the azure of the bright sky were reflected again 
and again in the water, and the whole scene seemed 
to the boys a dream of enchantment. 

Long John led the way in the dinghy, with three 
or four of the boys, while the Professor and the rest 
of the expedition followed in the reef-boat. Before 
long, they left the channel and came suddenly 
upon the reef, which here rose almost perpendic¬ 
ularly from the water and bristled with innu¬ 
merable points of coral. Deep down among the 
green moss-fronds, an anemone, looking much like 
the weird passion-flower, turned its fair face toward 
them; angel-fish flashed by, their gay bands and 
wing-like fins resplendent with color; gayly striped 
murries darted in and out of the shadows of the sea- 
fans and feathers, and the gorgonias, brilliant with 
rainbow tints, played among duller-hued conches 
and hermit-crabs, sea-eggs, and devil-fish. A small 
species of saw-fish darted under the boat, just escap¬ 
ing Tom Derby’s spear, and the weapon landed in 
a large black mass about three feet in diameter and 
concave on top, like a huge vase. 

“ Hallo, what’s this? ” cried Tom, hauling away 
at the mass. 

“It is a sponge,” Professor Howard said. “ The 
color is the animal part.” 

“Why, are sponges animals. Professor?” asked 
Ludlow. 

“ Animal mucus and fat-oil have been found in 
them by analysis, and scientific men admit them 
to the ranks of animated nature, though of course 
among the very lowest forms,” the Professor ex¬ 
plained. “ If you examine them closely in the 
water you may see a slight current over the pores 
and openings, which shows that the necessary 
nourishment is probably thus absorbed while it 
circulates through these cavities. The common 
sponges, as we use them, are but the skeletons.” 


The boat was now gradually nearing Bush Key, 
with its scraggy trees, when Eaton exclaimed ; 

“ Why, there’s a cigar in the water! ” 

“ So it is,” said Bob Carrington, nearly tumbling 
overboard in an attempt to reach it. 

“ Sold again,” laughed Vail, who had secured 
one: “it’s only a plant.” 

“You’d find them hard to smoke, boys,” said 
the Professor, “although they are more useful than 
all the cigars that could be sent over here from 
Havana. They are the seeds of the mangrove- 
tree, one of the reef-builders. The land of the 
State of Florida has been formed mainly by the 
coral and the mangroves.” 

“Tell us how. Professor,” said Tom Derby. 

“ Well,” said the Professor, “ suppose this clear 
water, on which we are drifting, should be visited 
by a single egg of the star-shaped coral called the 
Astraea. It settles on a bit of shell. In a few days 
some tentacles spring out, and the tiny polyp 
seems only a solitary sea-anemone. But then a little 
growth of lime, secreted by the anemone, forms 
in the shell, and soon overspreads it with a jagged 
coating. Then, another polyp grows beside this 
one, and the single egg that first drifted here has 
by the process of growth become two. This goes 
on indefinitely, until the bottom all around here 
is covered with coral work. Then, when these 
polyps decay and die, the sea-sand sifts in; other 
corals grow on this; floating matter is caught and 
added to the growing reef; some forms of branch¬ 
ing corals take root here, together with gorgonias, 
or sea-fans and feathers; all these are eaten or 
crushed down by great worms and coral-eating 
fishes. Upon this decay, still other forms of coral 
take root; shell-fish of various kinds make it their 
home; delicate corals that need protection from the 
waves grow up in the lagoon formed within the 
shallow circle; as the reef becomes higher, sea¬ 
weeds and corallines are added; every particle of 
refuse adds to the upbuilding of this curious island; 
and now, just as the dry layers, or top-dressings, ap¬ 
pear above the waves, along comes Eaton’s floating 
‘cigar.’ The larger end of the mangrove bud 
strikes the sand or mud collected on the reef, the 
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tide drives it still further on, and, touching the soil, 
it sends out little shoots. These soon obtain foot¬ 
hold, and thus a mangrove-tree is started. These 
being self-propagating by shoots and rootlets, a 
growth in time may extend around the whole island, 
other waste matter of the sea is accommodated, the 
influence of winds and tides changes the surface, 
and nature furnishes suitable plants to flourish in 
the new soil which the decay of vegetable and ani¬ 
mal organizations is continually increasing and en¬ 
riching. That is the secret of reef-building.” 

As the Professor had been engaged in his de¬ 
scription, the boat had slowly drifted toward the 
Key, when right ahead a large sting-ray leaped from 
the water, flapping its wing-like fins in the air a 
moment, and then coming down with a crash that 
was heard all over the lagoon. A large fin showed 
itself above the water, rushing after the ray toward 
a shoal near the Key. 

“ It ’s a shark chasing a sting-ray,” shouted 
Bob Carrington from the bow. “Give way, boys, 
give way! ” 

The boat surged ahead in the direction of the 
great fishes. The shark was gaining on its less 
rapid victim, and the ray repeatedly leaped into 
air to escape the rushes the shark made toward it. 
Suddenly the ray took a desperate chance as it 
neared the shoal, and, instead of turning, dashed 
upon it; the flat body passed through the scant 
eight inches of water with a rush, and in an instant 
it was through the breakers and in the blue 
waters of the Gulf. The shark, following in blind 
haste, could not force its big body over the shoal, 
and was soon high and dry on the reef. The 
boat’s crew were quickly upon it, but, on account 
of its tremendous efforts to free itself, they dared 
not come near it. In its struggles the shark 
would bend nearly double, and then, suddenly 
straightening out, would hurl the water over the 
boys, who had now left the boat and were wading 
about in the shoal water, dodging the shark’s tail 
and trying to get within striking distance. Finally 
Woodbury hurled his grains into the shark’s head. 
This only increased the shark’s struggles, but 
Long John, jumping up to the writhing monster, 
struck it a terrific blow, breaking its backbone, 
and killing the fish as suddenly as if it had been 
struck by lightning. 

“ It’s easy enough, when you know how,” he 
said, laughing; and Professor Howard, Ludlow, 
and Long John were soon at work cutting up their 
prize. 

“ Stand still, Tom,” said Professor Howard, 
presently, as he lifted the shark’s jaw and held 
it so that it easily fitted over Derby’s head and 
shoulders. 

“ It has eight rows of teeth,” said Douglas, 


counting them. “ What a time the young sharks 
must have when cutting their teeth ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Ramsey, feeling of the terrible 
weapons, “and each one is saw-like and sharp as 
a knife.” 

“All the teeth except the front row lie flat,” 
said the Professor, “ when not in use. As you 
see, they move up and down; but when it was 
after the ray I feel sure they were all vertical and 
ready for action.” 

For his share of the prize, Long John took the 
liver, intending to try out the oil. 

“ Sharks are not entirely worthless animals, you 
see, after all,” said Professor Howard. “ The 
teeth are used by many savage islanders for 
weapons, the liver is taken out for the oil it con¬ 
tains, and in the East the tails and fins are valua¬ 
ble articles of commerce, and the skin, as with us, 
is used for various purposes, and even in jewelry.” 

“ What do you call this shark that we have 
caught. Professor ? ” asked Bob Carrington. 

“It is a white shark,” he replied, “ of the genus 
Carcharias, They have been caught in the East 
over twenty-five feet long. There are at least a 
hundred different specimens of sharks now known 
to naturalists, and this gentleman had an enor¬ 
mous forefather, away back in what is called the 
Tertiary period, known as the Carcharodon, That 
ancestor must have been over a hundred feet long, 
and had teeth as large as your open palm.” 

“But what is this. Professor?” asked Ludlow, 
striking at a black body hanging to the shark, 
just under water, which Long John now exposed 
to view by turning the body over. 

“ Take it by the head and pull it off,” said Long 
John; “’t won’t hurt you; it’s only a sucker.” 

But this was by no means easy, for the curious 
object stuck so fast that only by a violent wrench 
could Ludlow and Vail tear it from the shark. 

“ Why, it ’s a remora, and a very interesting 
fish it is,” said Professor Howard. “ It follows 
the larger fishes and attaches itself to them by 
this disk, refusing to leave them even when they 
are dead, as you see. ” 

“ That’s why we call ’em ‘ suckers,’ ” said Long 
John. 

“They are sometimes called ‘ ship-stayers,’ ” said 
the Professor, “ and one of them is said to have 
changed the history of the world and given the 
Roman Empire to Augustus Caesar.” 

Chapter VI. 

Doubly interested by so historic and important 
a fish, the boys gathered around this curious speci¬ 
men and examined it minutely. 

The disk, which was the principal object of 
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curiosity about the remora, was oval in shape, and 
on the very top of the head. It resembled, in con¬ 
struction, a Venetian blind, for it was composed 
of what the Professor called ^‘oblique transverse 
cartilaginous plates,” and Tom Derby said were 
“ slats of gristle.” These were supplied with deli¬ 
cate teeth or hooks that helped it to cling. 

But how did it help Augustus Caesar ?” inquired 
Hall. 

“ There is a legendarj* story that one of these 
fellows fastened itself on Antony’s galley at the 
great naval battle of Actium, and thus allowed 
the galley of Augustus to obtain the advantage 
in the onset,” the Professor explained. ‘‘ Hence 
its name—‘ the ship-stayer.’ ” 

“ I have heard you can catch turtles with ’em,” 
said Long John, ‘‘ although I ’ve never seen it 
done.” 

“ I have heard the same thing,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. “In some countries the natives, it is said, 
keep this fish in a tub of water, and then, when a 
turtle is sighted, the remora, with a cord tied to 
its tail, is tossed overboard. Instinctively, it fast¬ 
ens itself to the unconscious turtle, which is 
speedily hauled in by the fisherman.” 

“ Well, well, a live fish-hook. That is an idea,” 
laughed Tom Derby. “ Let ’s keep it and try. 
Only it would be rather rough on us if Mr. Remora 
should fasten himself to a shark instead of to a 
turtle.” 

Wading along the shoal toward the reef, the boys 
continued their investigations in tide-water; and 
Ludlow and Woodbury, coming upon a large piece 
of coral, that had been worn almost through, rolled 
it over. In doing so they disclosed a natural pool 
beneath the coral, and at the bottom of the pool 
lay a most peculiar fish. 

“ Well, here’s a curious chap. Professor,” said 
Woodbury; “what under the sun — or, rather, 
under the coral — is he ? ” 

The Professor stooped down and investigated. 
“You ’re right, Woodbury; he is a curious chap,” 
he said. “ This is called the Malthcea, It has, as 
you see, no fins for swimming, but is provided with 
short feet, like paddles, with which it moves over 
the muddy bottom in which it lives.” 

“Well, he’s lazy enough,” said Vail; as the 
fish, even when touched, showed but small desire 
to move. 

“It is one of the class of sluggish fishes,” ex¬ 
plained Professor Howard, “of which there are a 
number. This one, you will notice, is formed and 
colored so as to appear like an inanimate sub¬ 
stance, a part of the sea-bottom. But here is the 
singular thing. Do you see here, right under the 
nose, a sort of depression or pit, from the roof of 
which hangs a curiously colored pendant ? ” 


The boys, after a careful look, saw it distinctly. 

“ Well,” said the Professor, “ that is the means 
by which the Malthcea makes up for his sluggish¬ 
ness. His broad mouth rests on the mud, above it 
this curious-looking pendant twists and writhes 
and puffs itself, and looks so much like a tempting 
and luscious worm to the hungry prawn or inquisi¬ 
tive crab, that the living bait is approached too 
closely; the great mouth yawns wide open, and — 
good-bye to Mr. Crab or Mr. Prawn ! ” 

“Well,” said Douglas, “we’ve seen a living 
fish-hook and a living bait; if we keep a sharp 
lookout, perhaps we shall find a live reel or fish¬ 
ing-pole ! ” 

“ Here is a curious shell,” cried Eaton, who had 
waded out into deeper water. He lifted up a gor- 
gonia a foot in diameter and of a rich yellow hue. 
Clinging to it were a number of beautiful oblong 
shells of about the same tint — tending toward pink. 

“ Those are fan-shells,” said the Professor, “ and 
are parasites on the gorgonia, or sea-fan. They 
make beautiful sleeve-buttons.” 

The boys supplied themselves with a stock of 
these natural cuff-buttons, and then Douglas, turn¬ 
ing over a rock that was alive with spider-crabs, 
pulled a beautiful blue one out of the water ■and 
tossed it to Long John, to be placed in the water- 
pail for security. 

“ Here’s an odd fellow,” said Tom Derby a 
moment after, stooping over the rock and bringing 
up a curious-looking spider-crab. 

“That is a deep-water one,” said the Professor; 
“some of his big relatives, measuring nearly three 
feet across, have been hauled up in the South At¬ 
lantic from a depth of nearly two miles.” 

“ As deep down as that ? ” exclaimed Douglas; 
“ why. Professor, I thought the pressure was too 
great for animals to live at such great depths.” 

“ Water is practically incompressible, Douglas,” 
explained the Professor; “ that is to say, it can not 
be forced into a smaller compass, as solids can. 
So, as all these creatures are filled with water, the 
pressure is equalized. If you lower an empty 
bottle two miles under water it will burst, but if 
lowered full of water it will remain intact. And 
yet, the pressure in deep water is simply tremen¬ 
dous. A deep-water crab, for instance, must with¬ 
stand a pressure, at such depths as two and a half 
miles, of a number of tons,— as against the fif¬ 
teen pounds’ pressure which a fish at the surface 
experiences. But all animals are adapted for their 
particular sphere of life.” 

Noticing a bubbling in the sand. Bob Carring¬ 
ton thrust his hand under the sand, and forced up 
what the Professor declared to be a box-crab. As 
Professor Howard demonstrated, it had the fac¬ 
ulty of closing its legs around its body in such a 
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manner as to seem a solid piece. When released, 
it opened out and showed its curious make-up,— a 
round body, covered with queer, brown spots and 
ridges, and even the claws were formed in gro¬ 
tesque shapes. 

“ It is a very common crab on these reefs,” said 
Professor Howard ; ‘‘its scientific name is Calappa 
tuberculosa. ” 

“ Hallo — look over yonder!” came a sudden 
shout from Long John. “We ’ve got to clear out 
of this and be quick about it too! ” 

They all followed the direction of his warning 
gesture, and saw on the horizon a small, wiry black 
cloud, its lines as distinct as if drawn with a brush. 
As they sprang into the boats and pulled for Long 
Key, the cloud seemed to increase, and so rapidly 
did it gain upon them that, in ten minutes from the 
time they sighted it, the cloud was almost on them. 
Landing hurriedly they hauled the boats on shore, 
and turning the dinghy keel up, they crawled be¬ 
neath it — and just in time ! For, with a darkness 
that turned day into night, and with a low, far¬ 
away moaning that grew into a roar, wind, rain, 
and sand burst upon them in a hurricane, with a 
fierceness that threatened to carry away the boats. 
The wind howled and shrieked, the lightning 
flashes lighted up the scene in fitful glances, while 
the sea was beaten into clouds of foam, lifted into 
the air and hurled far beyond them over the island. 

“ It won't last but a minute,” shouted Long 
John, from somewhere; and even as he spoke it 
began to grow lighter; the rain ceased, and they 
crawled from beneath the boat. The cloud or 
squall disappeared almost as rapidly as it came, 
and in twenty minutes from the time the storm 
arose, the sun was shining again from a clear sky. 

A start was now made for home. The squall had 
left a stiff breeze behind it, and with sails hoisted on 
the reef-boat and towing the dinghy astern they were 
soon rushing toward Garden Key, gunwale under. 

“ Well, that was a blow I ” said Tom Derby. 

“ Oh, it's nothing when you get used to it,” said 
Long John. “ I 've seen seven or eight of ’em 
moving around the horizon, looking just as if they 
were painted on the sky. It’s quick come, and 
quick go, with ’em; but if you keep your weather 
eye open, you know how to steer clear of’em.” 

“ This is not the way home, is it? ” asked Bob 
Carrington, as Long John headed the flying boat 
between Long and Bush Keys. 

“ It’s one way,” said the boatman, trimming 
the sail still more. 

Crossing the reef, the boat dashed into blue 
water and bore away to the south, where the long 
line of breakers seemed to form an impassable bar¬ 
rier. Long John kept along the reef until nearly 
opposite the sally-port of Fort Jefferson, which 


could just be seen two miles away, and then sud¬ 
denly he kept off before the wind and headed 
straight for the breakers. 

The boys looked at the raging surf in some 
anxiety, and then glanced at Long John. He 
was cool and calm. 

“ I suppose he knows what he’s about,” mut¬ 
tered Tom to Bob. 

“ Slack off the sheets I ” shouted Long John 
quickly, standing up now and scanning the distant 
fort. 

The boys did as directed, and the boat bent 
over and rushed headlong toward the reef and, 
seemingly, to destruction. 

“ I don’t care to swim in that surf,” said Lud¬ 
low, looking uneasily at the mass of foam they 
were rapidly approaching. 

“ You won’t have to swim,” said Long John, 
“if you hang on tight.” 

It was too late to object, so they all drew a long 
breath and “hung on tight,” as advised. With 
a mighty rush the boat plunged into the breakers, 
now on top of one, again nearly buried under 
another, now careening over so that the boys 
sprang to the windward, and then luffing and 
sliding close by one bare head of coral to avoid 
another; covered with foam and spray, drenched 
from head to foot and, almost before they could 
catch their breath, they were over the shoal, safe 
and sound, and tearing along in the smooth water 
of the inner reef. 

The boys drew a long breath. “ Well, what 
kind of navigation do you call that?” said Tom, 
wiping the spray from his eye. 

“ Why, John,” said the Professor, in some sur¬ 
prise, “ you cleared those heads only by about 
six inches.” 

“ That’s all the room there was, sir,” replied 
Long John with a grin. “ That ’s a regular 
channel, that is; we call it the ‘ five-foot channel.’ 
I’ve been through when it was worse.” 

“ How did you know how to steer? ” asked Bob. 

“ Well,” said Long John, “ if you ’ll promise 
not to let on, I ’ll tell you. Keep down the reef 
until the Garden Key light is just on a line with 
the third chimney of that big brick building of 
the big fort: then let her drive, and, if you can 
keep her head on, you ’re all right.” 

“ And if you can’t? ” interrupted Bob. 

“ Well, sir,” said Long John, running alongside 
the landing-place, “ it’s one of the things it would 
n’t pay to miss — it’s a bad place for sharks.” 

Chapter VII. 

During the night the wind had shifted to the 
north, and in the morning the wind was blowing a 
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gale. The cocoanut-trces in the fort were lashed 
and torn, and the water, as far as the eye could 
see, was a mass of boiling foam. This weather 
continued for three days before the norther” (as 
this wind is called) w'as succeeded by a dead calm. 
Then the boats were put in readiness for a trip, and 
it was decided to start at Long Key and follow 
along the entire length of the reef, which was now 
piled with dead coral, weeds, and deep-sea shells 
tossed up by the waves. 

The party was soon ashore at Long Key, select¬ 
ing many beautiful specimens from the numberless 
richly colored weeds and shells strewed along the 
sand. The univalves, or one-shelled specimens, 
were the most numerous, but upon the pieces of 
gorgonia many delicate bivalves of exquisite red 
and blue tints were found. 

Half-way up the Key, high and dry, lay an old 
schooner that had been hauled up for repairs, years 
before, and left there. As those in advance neared 
her, they heard a shout from behind them, and 
looking back saw a very unusual spectacle. Tom 
Derby and Professor Howard, who had lingered 
behind, were now rushing along the beach as if 
for dear life, w'hile not a hundred yards behind 
them, and running parallel with the Key, towered 
a huge water-spout. Its top was lost in the clouds, 
and with gigantic curves it came rushing on, hiss¬ 
ing like a steam-engine and tearing up the shallow 
bottom at a terrible rate. A race with a water¬ 
spout is not a pleasant pastime. It ran so close 
upon them that its drippings gave them a complete 
ducking. Thus far they had kept even with it, 
but, as they began to shout, it had surged ahead, 
and changing its direction headed for the old 
schooner in the Key. Tom and the Professor were 
safe, but now the rest were in danger. 

“Run tow^ard the spout and get behind it,” yelled 
Long John, hauling his boat off shore. 

The boys ran past the spout, which was now 
very near the shore, and when they were out of 
harm’s way, they turned to watch the monster’s 
progress. On it went with a rush, striking the 
shore at an angle of about forty-five degrees, plow¬ 
ing up the sand like a hurricane, hurling the old 
boat into the trench thus dug, and then, with a 
roar, was off and over the w'ater on the other 
side, scarcely leaving w'ater enough on the island 
to prove it had passed that way. 

“ Well, that was a close shave ! ” said Bob Car¬ 
rington, shaking the sand from his clothes; and 
the others fully agreed with him. 

The line of march was again taken up, and 
before long they reached the head of the island 
where a narrow strait separated Long Key from 
Bush Key. While stopping to overhaul a huge 
pile of sea-weed their attention was attracted by 
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the comical, asthmatic cries for food made by 
some young pelicans from their nests of drift-wood 
in the man grove-trees near by. The old birds 
were hard at work, diving for fish in the lagoon. 
The boys watched one, which was quite near them, 
with considerable curiosity. It would flutter an 
instant over its prey, then plunge dowm, and with 
open, dip-net bill resting on the w’ater w'ould 
adjust the catch in the capacious pouch beneath. 
In one of these expeditions a gull, wdth trained 
and eager eye, hovering near, settled down on 
Papa Pelican’s broad head, and as the fish was 
tossed about so as to drop into the pelican’s pouch, 
the thievish gull w'ould adroitly snap it up and sail 
away with a derisive “ ha, ha ! ” while the pelican, 
as if accustomed to this sort of pocket-picking, 
simply flapped heavily up again to renew its search 
for food. But the gull, as the boys speedily saw, 
had laughed all too soon. For dowm upon it from 
the neighboring shore swooped a strong-winged 
fish-hawk. With a shrill cry of alarm, the gull 
darted now this way and now that, in zigzag lines, 
striving with all his powder to escape. Fear and 
fatigue prevailing, he let his choice stolen morsel 
slip from his grasp. Then the hawk, with a lower 
swoop, clutched the falling fish and bore it aw'ay 
to the nearest rock. 

“ So the struggle for existence goes on,” said 
the Professor, and turning from hawks and gulls 
the party continued their search for specimens. 
Tom Derby drew back wdth an exclamation of 
pain as, attempting to pick up a big black echinus, 
or sea-urchin, one of the needle-like spines pierced 
his unw'ary fingers. 

“ They belong to the starfish family,” the 
Professor explained, as Tom nursed his wounded 
hand. “There is another of the same class,” he 
continued, pointing to a large worm-like animal 
coiled in a pool. 

“ Take it, Vail; one is enough for me, I won’t 
be selfish ! ” said Tom, dryly. 

Vail, wdth Tom’s discomfiture in mind, poked 
it cautiously with his foot, and finally picked it up. 
It looked like a large caterpillar, covered with 
wTinkles and armed on the under side with an 
array of queer, short tentacles. 

“ It is the trepang, a holothurian,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ and a regular article of diet with the 
Chinese.” 

“ Hallo,— sec here ! ” cried Bob Carrington, as 
the wriggling trepang, w’hich he had taken from 
Vail’s unwilling grasp, suddenly doubled up, and 
from its open mouth shot out a slender stream of 
water; “ is it a fish fire-engine, or a living squirt- 
gun ? ” 

“And oh, look at that,” shouted half a dozen 
excited voices, as out of the trepang’s mouth a 
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some trepidation, 
cried,‘M must 
soul! ” 


queer, fish-like head appeared, followed by an eel- 
like body, white and ghostly. 

Bob dropped the fish in 
“Goodness gracious I he 
have squeezed out its very 
But the Professor quickly 
picked this strange 
visitor from the 
sand, nnd 
placed it in 
a glass of 
water. 

/ 


the kindly offices of this inside boarder, the trepang 
could not live. However that may be, the situation 
is a curious one. We should learn from such dis¬ 
coveries to study humbly the works of nature, set¬ 
ting aside all preconceived notions of how things 
ought to be. Only by patient observation can 
true knowledge be gained.” 

r^andering along the reef, they came 
suddenly to the “ five-foot chan¬ 
nel ” through which Long John 
had so skillfully carried them 
♦he day before. Here the 
of the corals and 
gorgonias caused them 
to remain for some 
time, and then they 
pulled out to an old 
wreck that lay in 
shoal water, a 
quarter of a mile 
away. 

It proved to be 
the remnant of a 
very large ship. 
Part of the lower 


“It is a fish within a fish,” he explained,—“a 
boarder in the trepang, and, as you will see, short¬ 
lived out of its proper sphere.” 

The curious animal was a perfectly formed five- 
inch fish, so transparent that its internal organs 
could be seen ; but evidently out of its element; 
for, even as the Professor spoke, 
it gave a few struggles in the 
water, sank to the bottom, and 
died. 

“ The trepang, as you will see 
upon dissecting it,” said Professor 
Howard, “has a double intes¬ 
tine, in one part of which this 
creature, called the Fierasfer acus, resides. He 
seems to be a sort of digestive assistant, as he prob¬ 
ably lives upon the food taken in by the trepang. 
Indeed, it is asserted by naturalists that, but for 


THE DEFRAUDED PELICAN. 

deck remained, and evidently for years had been 
a favorite resting-place for the birds. The whole 
framework was rotten and shaky, and this was 
speedily found to be due to the fact that the sub- 
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merged portion of the wreck was literally honey¬ 
combed with the tubes of the teredo navalis, or 
ship-worm. Were it not that these persistent 
borers had lined the holes they made, with a sort 
of deposit that strengthened the wooden partitions 
a little, the whole mass of woodwork would long 
since have fallen to pieces. 

After Long John had arranged the contents of 
the dinner hamper on the dry portion of the wreck, 
and the boys had enjoyed a feast of hard-boiled 
gulls’ eggs, crawfish salad, and turtle sandwiches, 
which caused them to unanimously confer upon 
Paublo the title ‘‘ Prince of Cooks,” they continued 
their search and their investigations about the old 
hulk. Suddenly Hall, who was stretched out with 
his head over the water, where he could observe 
the fish, cried out, “My, though!—there’s a 
queer fish,” and the other boys crowding around 
him saw a large head like that of an eel bobbing 
in and out from under a partly imbedded plank. 

“ That’s a murry,” said Long John, picking up 
his grains, “ and a big one, too. Look out there ! 
Let me take a shot at him.” 

Lowering his spear cautiously into the water, he 
suddenly jammed it into the fish’s head, and then, 
with a quick, backward motion, skillfully drew the 
murry out of its hole. It was over four feet long, 
and as thick as a man’s arm. It made a terrible 
struggle, twining about the grains, tearing off 
pieces of the old wreck, and when hauled half-way 
on deck, it fastened its teeth in the wood and held 
on with the grip of a bull-dog. 

“ Why, it’s a regular sea-serpent,” said Tom. 

“ Yes, and there he goes ! ” cried Long John, 
as with a loud report the pole snapped in two, 
and the ugly monster darted away. Bob Carring¬ 
ton seized his grains and vaulted to a long head of 
coral toward which the murry had gone. There 
he could see the fish writhing around the coral, 
and making desperate efforts to detach the steel 
barbs. Moving as near as he could, Bob sent his 
spear into the murry and with a vigorous jerk 
drew it to the coral head, where it leaped and 
twisted, sending the water in all directions. Long 
John, in the boat, pushed over to Bob, and soon 
quieted the struggling fish with a blow from his 
axe. 

“ He’s the biggest fellow I ever saw,” said he. 
“Just look at his teeth ! ” 

Chapter Vlll. 

They tossed their enormous prize aboard the 
wreck, and when, soon after, they started for their 
quarters. Professor Howard gave the boys some 
interesting facts concerning it. 

“The Mureenidee^ or mu/ries,” he said, “are, 
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as you see, only a species of great eels. They are 
historic. They were deified by the Egyptians. 
The Romans kept them in great stews, or storage- 
ponds, trained them as pets, and held them to be 
a special delicacy as food. In the time of Augus¬ 
tus CiEsar, condemned slaves were thrown to the 
ferocious fish as food ; and when Augustus was 
declared Dictator, one of his courtiers presented 
the populace with six thousand of these murries 
taken from his ponds. So you see, Bob, our big 
friend, the murry, is worth fighting for and worth 
preserving.” 

The tide-gate of the moat, on the southern side 
of the fort, was a famous place to observe fishes 
and algae going out with the tide. The morn¬ 
ing after their visit to the wreck, the boys were 
seated or stretched along the moat, in various 
attitudes suggestive of little to do, intercepting 
numerous specimens floating out to sea. 

“ Say, boys,” said Hall, “ would n’t it be a 
splendid place to keep a shark, here in the moat ? — 
plenty of water and no way of his getting out.” 

“ A good plan,” said Ramsey; “ let’s do it.” 

“ First catch your hare. Hall,” suggested the 
Professor, who just then came among them. 
“ The place is a good one, but it means hard 
work and some risk. We ’ll talk with Long John 
about it. Meantime, when this tide runs out, why 
not make out to the shoal and find some more 
of those Tellina radiata that Hall discovered yes¬ 
terday ? ” 

The suggestion was readily accepted, and while 
waiting the falling of the tide, Eaton, who was 
lying prone on the bridge with his face near to 
the water, said, “ These little jew-fishes seem 
to make a nest for themselves, Professor. 1 ’ve 
been watching one for some time, and it seems to 
pick up pieces of dead coral and bits of sand with 
its fins and tail and then scoop out a hollow and 
settle down as an old hen does upon her eggs.” 

“ Yes, you are right, Eaton,” said the Profes¬ 
sor, “ it is a nest. Many fishes build such nests. It 
seems to be a regular hen-like hatching of eggs; 
and, after the young fish-chicks are out, the 
mother is as ferocious and untiring a guardian of 
her children as any hen in a farmyard.” 

The tide had now fallen sufficiently to enable 
the boys to wade out to the shoal, and they were 
soon at work digging up the beautiful shells 
called tellina radiata. These are marked in a 
rich imitation of the sun’s rays with gaudy color¬ 
ings. Indeed, Long John firmly maintained that 
the shells owed their decoration to the rays 
that shot across the sky during the gorgeous 
sunsets, for which the locality around the Florida 
Keys is noted. The tellina radiata, or sun-shells, 
are in shape much like the soft clams of the North, 
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but wonderfully polished, and ornamented with 
ray-markings that spring from near the hinge, 
growing wider as they reach the lip of the shell. 
They were found at the bottom of a round hole 
about two inches in diameter and two feet deep, 
and were invariably dead with a hole bored in 
each, showing the death to be the work of some 
parasite. 

“This looks as if the natica, or welk, had been 
at work here,’* said the Professor. “It has a won¬ 
derful arrangement of teeth, or grinders, with which 
it bores circular holes in the clams and devours 
them at leisure. By the v\'ay, the natica is a nest- 
builder, such as we were mentioning. Those collar- 
shaped pieces of sand that you have found on the 
Northern beaches are the nests in which the natica 
deposits her eggs.” 

Here a shout from Long John and Bob Rand, 
who were out on the sea-wall, caused the boys to 
look up quickly. 

“ Look out yonder,*’ shouted Long John, point¬ 
ing toward Long Key. “ The Jacks are beating.” 

Following the direction of his finger, the boys 
looked toward Long Key and witnessed a singular 
sight. All around the shore the water was in the 
greatest commotion, though there was a dead calm 
elsewhere. Large bodies w'ere seen leaping into the 
air and falling down into the sea with a noise that 
could be distinctly heard at a great distance. 

“ Why, they *re fish ! ’* cried Raymond. 

“Come on, boys,” shouted Vail, and seizing their 
grains they all scrambled into the boats and headed 
for Long Key, which Long John and Bob Rand had 
now nearly reached. 

“Just look at those fish,” cried Tom Derby. 
“Why, there are millions of ’em.” 

He was not far wrong. All along the shore the 
“Jacks”—a species of mackerel — had driven in a 
school of sardines, and so crazed were they with 
the excitement of pursuit that they were leaping 
into the air, darting through the solid mass of ter¬ 
rified sardines, and throwing themselves on the 
beach, by hundreds. The sardines literally packed 
the shore, for four or five feet, and out over the water 
they were leaping in the air followed by the larger 
“Jacks,” w'ho paid not the least attention to the 
new’-comers. 

All the party were soon at work in this strangest 
kind of fishing. 

“Give it to them,” cried Tom, as he struck a 
ten-pounder and flung it on the beach. Bob Car¬ 
rington struck at one in mid-air, and at that moment 
a large “Jack” leaped plump against his legs and 
tumbled him headlong into the mass of flounder¬ 
ing fish. 

Long John and Bob Rand were standing knee- 
deep among the sardines, grasping the mackerel in 


their hands and flinging them on the beach; but 
when the boys tried this primitive way of fishing, 
the sharp dorsal fins pierced their hands and made 
them bleed. 

“ You need tough hands for this sport,” said Bob 
Rand, and the boys agreed with him. 

The “beating” did not abate in the least. Clouds 
of gulls hovered over the spot and darted down into 
the mass of fish, while a number of pelicans, includ¬ 
ing Long John’s clumsy pet, w'cre diving among the 
fish and filling their capacious pouches. 

Finally, when all were tired out with capturing 
this enormous “ catch ” of fish, and Long John and 
Bob were at work storing the game on the flat-boats 
to carry the fish away for cleaning and salting 
down, the boys climbed into the boats again and 
pulled leisurely back to the fort. 

West of Long Key stretched a reef. About four 
feet of water covered its clean, white sand, on w hich 
any object could be seen at quite a distance. As 
they pushed the boats along w ith the grains, the 
boys would occasionally drop over and dive for 
conches and other shells. 

“ What are those round things, shells or stones ? ” 
asked Woodbury as the boat passed over some 
curious oval objects protruding from the sand. 
Bob Carrington saw them also, and, saying, “ Hold 
on a minute,” dropped over the side of the boat. 
Diving down, he inserted his hand under them 
and brought several of them to the surface. 

“ This is an interesting find,” said Professor 
How'ard, as Bob clambered into the boat with his 
prize. “They are called sea-squirts, from their 
habit of ejecting water. They seem to occupy a 
position in life betw'een the worm and the lowest 
backbone animals. These specimens are w hat we 
call ascidians, and their class name is Tutticaia. 
They have a stomach, liver, and nervous-system 
besides, and a most accommodating heart that, 
w hen tired of beating one way, stops and goes the 
other, so to speak, throwing the blood in the 
other direction.” 

“ Hallo, there are a lot of coral-heads,” said 
Tom, who was poling with his grains in the bow'. 

“ Oh, no. These can’t be coral-heads, here,” said 
the Professor, as he looked toward the black 
spots indicated by Tom, and then he added, “ I 
thought as much. They are black sharks, or 
‘ merse,* as they are called. Keep quiet, and we 
can go directly over them. Their scientific name 
is Gins^/ymostomaj meaning hinge-mouthed, and 
referring to some peculiarity of the jaw. They 
have small mouths and keep in herds, like cattle, 
and sleep, as those below us are doing, on the 
great sandy plains of the reef. If there is a small 
one there, w'e might try to catch it.” 

“ My, though ! ” cfied Tom, growing excited. 
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“ There are over a hundred down there, and 
they Te all lying still.” 

The boats were now directly over the sharks. 
The fish were a dark chocolate color, and many of 
them apparently over ten feet long. As yet they 
had not taken the alarm, but, in his eagerness to 
see them, Ramsey slipped on the gunwale, and in 
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great rate; now taking a turn around an oar and 
whisking through Tom’s fingers, and finally, in the 
confusion, twisting itself around Bob’s leg and 
throwing him off his feet. Then the line became 
taut, and off darted the boat, towed by the shark. 

‘‘Take the line off before I ’m hauled over¬ 
board,’* screamed Bob. 



“tom went headlong over the bow.” 


an instant they all dashed away, stirring up clouds 
of sand and rushing by wildly in every direction. 
Tom could resist no longer and, as a large one 
crossed the bow, he let fly the grains. 

“ Look out, boys! ** he cried, paying out the 
line. “Keep clear of the rope!” 

This was more easily said than done, as the 
rope was rushing out, whirling and turning at a 


The boys were laughing loudly over Bob’s pre¬ 
dicament, but they managed to release him, and 
again Tom lost his hold upon the line. The rope 
was nearly run out now, and as the piece of wood 
to which it was attached dashed over the side, Tom 
grabbed at it, lost his balance, and with the end 
of the rope in his hand went headlong, with a 
great splash, over the bow of the boat. 


(To be continued.) 


VoL. XVL—50. 
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